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Attrition At A WoJitraditional Institution 
A, Paul Bradley, Jr. S^imothy Lehmann 

• - * • " 

INTRODUCTION . ' - • * 

Attrition studies grace shelves throughout academe. ' De'spite impress^/e 
methodological schemes and lofty expectatjj^ons among institutional researchers, 
the result? too often have fallen into the-faint praise realm of ^'interesting."^ 
However, the current and projected^ redu<ped enrollment pool in American^ higher 
education creates a climate in which information about leavers is valuable and " 
necessary. Almost all institutions need to learn such things a6 whether they 
have programmatic features that are driving people away, what types of students 
they serve well, are there important groups--minorities, ^older, brighter, finan- 

cially disadvantaged-.-not well served, and what changes might help retain current 

^ ' ' / 

dropouts? ^nto this evolving scene. Empire State College (ESC) has arrived with - 
an explicit mandate from New York State to serve students previously not well 
served and*^ to,> monitor its- success and failures, • I 

At' the previous two AIR Forums, we have presented aspects of Empire's compre- 
hensive^.research and evaluation progr.am. • A cornerstone of the program is to con- 
duct studies which reflect several perspectives: administration, faculty, students 
State officials, and others'. This paper will detail the strategy for attrition re- 
search at ESC and d,iscuss implications of the findings in terms of the multiple 
perspectives, 

PROBLEMS FOR ATTRITION STUDIES AT EMPIRE STATE COLLEGE . 
Empire, a statewide public college without a campus, has a year-round calendar 
and servfes its studenits in a highly flexible manner that makes short-term st(?p-out 



President Thaddeus Seymour of Wabash College in a talk to institutional research 
directors of the Great Lakes^Col leges Association in 1970 uses as his theme: 
^'Institutional research can be vital if it avoids studies that are 'merely' 
'interesting' and not 'vital'' to better- informed decision-making." 



' ' * - • ' • -2- 

• - • 

* * 

/ 

Simple, Because ESC employs learning contracts rather than classes,, the step- 
out student loses no ground filling out a withdrawal form but*merely makes no 
further progress until he/she decides to re-enroll. .Re-enrollment also is accom- 
plished by completing a" straightforward, form. Thus, the number of \vithdrawn students' 
changes daily and only the recent development of equally flexible Computer systems 
makes accurate attrition studies practical, ESC's* nature also creates interpretation 
difficulties to go with these technical *counting problems, ^ 

Some common findings in attritidji studies are that students witlfdraw because of 
low grades, diminishing motivation, financial dif f icultie,s, homesickness, loneliness, 
dislike of roommates, illness, etc. CAstin, 1972; Fenstemacher, 1973; Iffert, 1965; 
Hannah, 1969), Most of these and other similar reasons either do aot^apply to HSC or 
apply differently because Empire serves a student body averaging 37 years in age 
with 60% employed full-time while studying and 63% married.- The response ^Miminished 
motivation** for a 34 year old welder with a family is seldom another way of 'saying: 
"I want to ^hi'.tchhike 'across Europe/* Some factors that further complicate an ESC 
attrition study include the College's practice of granting up to 80% of a bachelor's 
degree on the basis of demonstrated prior learning leaving as little as six months 
of remaining study, the individualized degree programs that require students to 
specif/ objectives, and the primary role played by a student's faculty mentor in 
making ESC a rewarding learning experience."^ Furthermore, to fully understand the 
difficulties of studying withdrawals at Empire, these unique factors must be added 
to the problems inherent in attrition research for any institution:' determining why 



^These features are discussed more fully in previous AIR papers--Bradley and ^Palola, 
1973; Bradley,' 1974) --^nd in other documents listed in the references so we will 
not dwel^on 'them here. ' • , . 
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the students enrolled in the first place, deciding whicfi withdrawn students are 
indeed dropouts, achi eving an ade^ime^esponse rate, obtaining candid answers, 
and ending up witjjjindings that caji be^ompared to those on studies at other ' 
institutions (Summerskil 1, 1962). 

• A STRATEGY FOR ASSESSING ATTRITION 

A premise of the three-year cost/effectiveness ^roject^ of the ESC Office of 

Research and Evaluation is that the appropriate way to examine effectiveness is . 

' " I 

to us.e quantitative measures in concert with qualitative techniques (Bradley, 1974), 
This premrse has similarly guided our strategy for assessing attrition, an element 
of the cost/effectiveness study. Aspects of both the quantitative an^ qualitative 
techniques will be apjilicable to attrition studies at many institutions, both 
traditional and nontraditional . ' ' , - * 

Quantitative^ 

When Empire State Collage's computer systeifis are fully operational, we will 

. have three types of attrition counts: temporal, activity, and degree progress.. 

♦ 

The temporal counl provides the nK)st comprehensible data and helps with an immediate 
problem at Empire, defining attrition. . , ' 

Short-term withdrawal, as noted earlier, is encouraged at ESC so we needed a 
way to decide when a step-out becomes a dropout. Early experience with the temporal 
count which, monitors the length of time that s-tudents in a given cohort remain 
withdrawn, suggested tha't an appropriate definition of attrition is: a student with- 
drawn forVeight consecutive months or more. This span qf . time is rough ly^quiva lent 
to two trai^itional semesters, and provides modest, cbmparabil ity to other s'tudies. 
Many students withdrawn for less than eight consecutive months re-enroll. 

^'The res^^ults of a temporal count taken- on a cohort ^ablished in 1973-74 are 
on/Figure 1. ' Nearly one-third of the 877 is' now *^attri tion.*' ^ome st.udies (e.g., - 



^This; paper reports on research from a project, '^nevelopiri^g Cost/Bffectiveness 
; Models for Postsecondary Education," partially funded by the HEW Fund for t^e 
^Improvement of Postsecondary Education, Ernest C. Palola is Project director. 



Astin, 1972; Fenstemacher, 1972; Chickeritig and Hahnah, 1969) indicate that tl;is • 
is not a particularly high rate for a college' in the first year. However, 
Empire's unuspal, often highly educated student generally receives much advanced 
standing and, can in no way be termed "freshmen/' As data is received from similar 
insti-tutions or dissimilar ones using a similar^^methodplogy, modest comparisons 
will be made,. * . ' , * - 

Almost one-quarter of the cohort have taken advantage of Empire's advanced 
standing opportunities and gra'duated. The remainder is currently enrolled (33%) 
or withdravvTi for less tlhan eight 28-day months (10%). We will continue temporal 
counts on the cohort until all are either graduates or attrition. 

The second quantitative measure is. the activity count which looks at how 
much successful effort a student has made at Empire. This count is important 
because a) learning contract has no fixed length nor does it end until a student 
completes all specified work. Thus, two, students might -each be enrolled for, ten 
months, one completing three contracts and a portfolio for advanced standing and 
the other nothing. Thus, the activity count helps measure how "tragic" was the 
case of a given leaver. 

An activity count of the cohort leavers shows that 29% completed no- learning 
contracts, 27V completed one, an additional 24% two, 13% three, 7% four, .and 1% 
five. Since many graduates have completed their studies in two-three contracts, 
it appears that many leavers made a tangible commitment to their studies. 

The third type of count, degree progress, also measures the extent of the 
personal "tragedy.^* This count looks at how far a student was from degree com- 
pletion which can vbe determined as soon as the indivi-dualized Degree Program 
and the assessment of pric5r formal and 'nofiforral learning are approved. 



The possible range is 'from six credit months to 32. Computer progr^s are not 
yet conipleted for this count so adequate data is unavailable. Our personal obser-^ 
vations, however, indicate that .few s^tudents drop out after portfolio completion 
and close to a degree. * , ' 

Qualitative * * * * * . ' ^ 

The quantitative aspects of an attrition study are useful for planning and 
getting a Sense of the magnitude of the withdrawal problem but, in oyder to make 
appropriate changes, it is mora , important to learp why people left and what night 
be done about the reasons. In tackling these problems, the ESC Office of Research 
and Evaluation has had excellent success/with phone interviewsMvhich were first used 
while investigating attrition as part of the Se^-Study for accreditation (Lehmann, * 
1974). Phone interviews, ar6 efficient in terms of overall time, w^ll-received by 
respondents, give virtually a 100% response rate of those contacted, are, inexpensive, 
are relatively unobtrusive, allow give-and-take on complicated responses, and pro- 
vide the researchers with a sense of wh'ether the respondent is being frank. Further- 
more, analysis is*often easier because codiijg of quantifiable items is done by the 
interviewer immediately after the interview. 

la the 1975 phone interviews, we drew a two-thirds sample (189) of the attrition 
group and reached 94 (50%). One person' declined to participate. Of those not 
reached, ^6 (30%) had moved with no forwarding address" or had left an incorrect 
.phone number. The interviewers had an occasional chuckle over these as they reached 
'Dial A Prayer, Weather Information, an-cl the emergency number for a cemetery monument 
business. Overall, however, the phone technique was a great success a*s wc went 
from the first^call to computer-run margi'nals in 15 business days. 

While findings are discussed at some^length in the next section, a somewhat 
unexpected one affects the interpretation of the counts:* 13 of 93 (14%) witluirawn 
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Students clearly were not dropouts in the true sense. Four sj:uder!ts had used 
Empire as an enrichment of their studies in other colleges, four werfe technical 
withdrawals waiting for certain documents to be processed which would clear them 
for gfaduatiori, and five had already re-enrolled in th'e 25 days since they were 
^ identified on th^ t?emporal count. ^ (The last group inaicates that eight consecutive 
28-day months may not be a- sufficient^definition of attrition.) If the phone survey 
random sample group is typical of the overall attrition pool 3 a more accurate at- 
trition rate after a y^ar (pigure 1) is 28.3%, not 52,8V 

BINDINGS OF THH PHONE SURVEY 
Characteristics of ESC Leavers • • ' 

In Figure 2, we have compared selected demographic characteristics of ESC 
leavers and current students. The leavers were more likely to- be typical college 

' a^e, single, working full time, and enrolled as half-time students. The age and * 
mar'ital status findings seem to suggest that students in the modal categories for 
the College have a higher probability of completing their st;,udies. Certain selected 

* occupations also show the contrast between the two group.s. ^For example, about 2S% 
of the dropouts were employed in professional and semi-prof essi^onal. occupations 
(e.g., teacher, nurse, veterinarian assistant) compared to 32% of the current students. 
In contrast, 29% of the attrition group held blue collar jobs (e.g., telephone opcra- 
tor, machinist) while 21% of the current students held such jobs. For all other 
occupations, there was little difference between' the two ^roupis. , 

The basic finding abov^ is not genera^lly supported by other studies. 
Fenstemacher (1973) found married persons more likely to leave. Although over * 
half the ESC students who leave are married, it is the single proup that show 
greater likelihood to depart. However, Empire^s "adult*' student body probably makes* 



such comparisons inappropriate. Astin's (1972) national' study^ of dropouts revealed 
that niore mep than women persisted to graduation which also is in contract to E$C 
data (Lehmann, 1974). Only Mcintosh and Morrison (1974) in studies at the nontradi- 
tional Open University in England has described demographic findings similar to Empi 
Reasons for Leavj^ng . , • " . * • , 

The attrition group gave several reasons for leaving Empire (Figure 3). 
^ By far the largest group of reasons were personal in nature. Forty-one percent of 
the 1-eavers stated that health, family problems, or moving but of the community, 
were the basic cause of their withdrawal. For example, one female student with- 
drew because of pressure from her spouse resulting from ^'too many meetings with her 
male mentor." Another left shortly after a serious injury befell her daughter.. 
Still another found that job, family, and study were adversely affecting her health. 
Almost one third (31%) said that jab-relited problems wete the basic reason for 
withdrawal. Leavers said that they could not handle the scheduling or reallocation 
of their time so that both college work and job responsibilities could be handled * 
in a satisfactory manner. For example, several claimed that* new jobs required too 
^much of their time to also allow study. One man who» trains unempToymerit insurance 
counselors said that he would return to Empire "when prosp*erity strikes again." 
^Just over one- fifth (21%) of the dropouts cited poor relationships with their faculty 
mentors as a prime reason for withdrawal. Either the former students had a mentor 
they did not like or the relationship was unsatisfying and unproductive. For ex- 
ample, one felt that ESC was not recruiting mentors who relate to people, but rather 
"scholars." One was crushed by a mentor who did not feel she was doing acceptable ^ 
work though "I've always been an 'A' student. I can show you transcripts." Finan- 
cial problems and problems with ESC's program each accounted rfor 1S% of the reasons. 
Problems withESC's "red tape", (especially with the billing process) and with the 



preparation of a po-rt£olio forjadvanc^d standing were bath cited by 12% of the 

leavers. - ' * ^ ^ ' - e\ 

The basic conclusiqn we draw from thisldata is that \he' top reasons cited for 

leaving are external to the College (personal and job problems). 'Problems with the 

faculty mentoj are the major |ntemal reason cited. Between one sixth and one tenth 

of the leavers identified problems with the portfolio for advanced standing, prbblems 

with ESC's program and/or ^procedures, or a poor match between personal goals an J 

College objectives. An example of the student goal and Co^ege mismatcf^is one 

student who found no mentor ^n yoga and left for California. A minority of leavers 

(some 10-;1S%) wei^e^ot prepared to take on the responsibilities of self-directed 

learning and thus encountered lITPficul ties with ESC^s educational program which 

requires a fair amount of student independence. 

% 

The data on reasons for withdrawing froip ESC also contrasts rather sharply with 
several priejvipiis studi^es. 'Iffej^ in a national study (1965) found academic problems 
' (45.8%)* as the primary reason for dropping out followed by health and family (25.2%), 
financial (15.0%), and dissatisfactions with the institution (6.1%). Fenstemacher 's 
(1972) research on dropouts in the Minnesota State College System found ^h\ top four 
reasons for withdrawal as: insufficient financial resources (48%); disappointed w"'i^h 
academic program (48%); unhappy with the college experience (47%), and academic pro- 
gram not available (38%). In a national survey by *Panos and Astin (1968), the top 
four reasons foif' leaving were: dissatisfied with college environment (27%); for 
females, marriage (29%); wanted time t6 reconsider interests and ^bals (26%); finan- 
cial (24%); and changed career plans (22%). In a more recent national study, V\stin 
(1972) found that dropouts were more likely to be employed' duri'ng the school^y^J^ar, 
more likely to be married or plan to marry while in college and more likely to_bc _ 
concerned about financing college education. ^ . ' 
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Comparing the reasons stated by ESC dropouts with tho5e stated by the mor^ 
traditional college age student suggests again that the ESC student is indeed 
different. Because ESC students ^are older, and at a diff ere^^^age in .their life 
cycle, family obligations or ill health appear to be eitiier^more likely or more 
pressing. Thus personal problems, job problems and financial problems are three of 
the^top four rts^ons at fo1«^ withdrawa^l that' .are not supported in inosX other 
studies reviewed. 

One question in the phone interview asked each leaver w-ith whom he/she"dis- 
cussed the depision to withdraw. Abciut a quarter of the -dropouts said^they dis- 
cussed the decision with no one. while over haaf- (57%) talked with their mentor and 
!22% talked with their spouse. Iflien the leavers were asked what the reactions t'ere 
from the people with whdm the decision to withdraw was discussed, over three quarters 
stated that mentors, spouses and others supported the decisix)n to withdraw. This 
high percentage of support for decision to withdraw conflicts again with another 
study where only 10% of the individuals counseled^ the^poJ:ential dropout' to leave 
(Hannah, 1969, p. 399). 
Effects of ESC Experience 

A particular concern of this office in the cost/effectiveness study is with 
perceived effects of the ESC experience. - Figure 4 presents data on ^leaver per- 
ceptions of effects of the educational experience upon them. Increased level of 
knowledge and intellectual competence , was noted by Another third reported 

gaining insight into themselves and enhanced their self -understanding. One- fifth 
replied that ESC was a positive experience and would probably have graduated if it 
were not for personal or .financial problems that interfered. Twelve percent said 
there was no effect whatsoever and two percent indicated their ESC experience was 
completely negative. 
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'When these specific findings are grouped according to the stated cognitive 

and affective objectives of the College, it is clear that the leavers identify 

* 

with th,e affective Sfde. The' categori-es bf self-understanding, clarifying purposes^ 
increasing s^lf-confidence, anfi knowing my limitations account for 78% of the 

re-spon*es^ On the other hand,>4ji.t^«fectual and job competence accounted for 42% 

\ 

of 'the. responses. It seems^clear that "ieavers attained' considerable cognitive and 

developmental growth from their stay at/the college while few dropouts reported no 

effects or negative effects. One final qu^stioy asked about how the leavers now 

« • 

view, ESC which 'supports the above conclusion. Fifty three 'perc^t said that all 
-^things considered they viewed ESC \i a very favorable light, 36% were generally 
favorable; 4% wefe neutral; 5% were generally unfavorable and* 1% iv.as very unfa.vorSbl 
Tlius about 10.% of the dropouts were neutral or unfavorable in their view of the 
College after they had been withdrawn f&r 8 months or mor^. 
Sugges W}ns for . Improvement , . . , ^ ^ 

When asked what ESc\ould do differently to prevent students from withdrawing, 

the leavers stated , that increasing .student-men'tor dialogue, making mentors more ac- 

* ' ... 

cesible and providing better mentor guidance and adyising (35%) was a first priority 

SecoTidly, the dropouts recommended simplifying the- assessment process and making 

ij^' the first activity for .the student after he enrolls (19%): *'I wa*s left high anc\ 

dr]^ when I. got to assessment. I. never figured out wh^t ]to do/' , Third, the leavers 

felt that bureaucratic ."red tape" should -^be lessened (13%) while proviLUng fireatgr-- 



access to .learning centers and learning resources was fourth (12%), About eight 

percent said that, the college needed to /provide more^roup studies and residencies. 

Finally, increasing ^financial aid w^ .a concern of about five percent of the dropout 

Policy Implication's for Educators and Admin istrg^tors . " ^ , . • - ' 

i ^ ' r 

The remainder of this paper takes two illustrative findings and spel Ls ^out ocrt; 

policy implications using a multiple perspectives strategy. A multiple perseficti v es 



strategy suggests that a .given finding niay mean different things to different inter- 
n§l and external constituencies and, as a resqlt , may propagate" several lines of 
corrective action. 

The first finding we will discuss is that 21% of the leavers identified poor 
student-mentor telationships as a major cause of their withdrawal. Fi^m'the stu- 
dent's point of view, a poor relationship with a mentor cripples a primary . reason 
for attending ESC-individualized attention. Because the student-mentor relationship, 
is crucial to the successful completion of an indiv\dOalized program li-ke ESC's;" 
students finding themselves in an unsatisfying or unproductive relationship cannot 
fall back -on- more traditional campus supports (other faculty, i^efer "groups, extracur- 
ricular activities, etc.) .and therefo.^ face a choice of stepping out or staying in 
an unpleasant situation. From a faWty point of view, attrition is often discussed 
as a quality control issue. At ESC, mentors jnight argue that not; all students are 
reaj^y for or prepared to handle independ^fht study. Therefore, dependent students may 
.expect to be handled by their rfientors and when this does not happen, find. the relation- 
ship unsatisfactory.. Faculty frequently say the intensive face-to-face interaction 
with focir or ^ive students every day bums them out and thus may subtly encourKige 
^ m^e dependent students to consider leaving the college. From another point of view, 
th* student-mentor relationship problems resulted- in two administrative recommendations 
in ;:he recent insti^tutional self-study. (eS^^ Self-Stu(%,„ 1974): the '^ollegc should 
promote proc6dures that make change of. mentors easier fur students and should provide 
educational and career counseling beyond that now provided by mentors. 

Multiple perspectives of the leaver prof ile--younger than most, single, lower 
status occupation, urorking full time, part-time student--are also possible. The 
admissions off ici^ight be ^lert to such characteristics in potential enrol lees 
' (especially since the basic admission criterion is the apparent ability to- do i;SC 
work). Faculty mentors might look at this profile and be prepared to provide 



' relatively more counsel and direction for sucli ^people . The Oi;fice of Research and 
Evaluation might monitoj these characteristics in coming students to determine * 
changes in the mix of the student body which might affect faculty work load, ac>^^eve- 
ment of enrolimcnt projections, number of tuition ^refuiMs , etc. Studen»ts who fit 
the profile might be more cautious about enrolling or more resolute afterward. 
Administrators may want to develop mechanisms for helping such students meet their 
academic obligations. For example, they mighr^ identify a consultant 'to assist at % 
a workshop for faculty on counseling potential dropouts. Stilte budget officials 
may want to review funding formulae since Fmpire is charged with serving such non^ 
traditional students/ Thus, the. policy consequence of a finding depends upon the 
perspective of the viewer. J * ' ' ^ 

Final Observations 

^ This paper disclosed the initial findings in a long-term attrition study 

is part of the comjJrehensi ve cost/effectiveness rtsearch being conducted at Empire' 

State Coll'ege. Tho data shows that-Empire leavers are unlike dropouts studied in 

> . < 

attrition studies at traditional colleges. Since VSZ attracts students who are on 
the a^^erage older, married, working full time,\ and m ;^other pyt of the iffo. cycle, 
there is little surprise that its leavers have different demographic chara(;teri$t ics 
and report different reasons for leaving' from traditional dropouts. Only prQ.1 imin<4ry 
studies of the nontraditional body at the Open University shovt similar findings. As 
ather institutions take ^steps to serve large number > of older students in [flexible 
ways, the methodo^logy fi-ndings rcportej^ here should prove of i*nterest.j 

Several important questions remain for future .tud;-. For ^example, utiat percentage 
of the leavers who work full time were aljso <Lttempting to. handle full/time study? 
Were these the ones who did not complete learning i ontracts'?' * Kliat characterizes 
the students who dropped out after completing several contracts? Kill factor or 
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discriminant analysis techniques provide a clearer dropout profile?- How wi-H the 
Empire profile compare^ith'' that of other institutions, both traditional atld non- 
traditional, that.will be replicating the ESC methodology? A major report on attri- 
tion is being prepared , by t^he Office of Research and Evaluation whixh will deal with 
these and other pertinent research questions. Tenatively titled *'Partin£ Is Such 
Sweet So.rrow--Again," .it should be available in the* fall of 1975, 
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Figure 2 

Selected Characteristics o'f ESC Leavers and Current Students 
Empire State College Attrition Study 



Characteristics 



Sex: (Female) 

Age: 
Average 
Range 

22 and under 

Marital Status: 

Married 

Single 
^ Other 



Employment: 



(Working Full 
Time) 



Occupations: 
Professional 
Semi- Prof es si onal\* 
Skillerf^ 

Semi- of Unskilled 
Housewife 

Student Status: 
Full Time 
Half Time 



Leavers (N=:93) 



^7% 



37 
19-63 

22% 



55% 
34% 
11% 

73% 



9% 
16% 

3% 
26% 

2% 



55% 
45% 



Current Students t,^5 



4 8% 



0 

19-6S 
10°, 



101, 
60% 



11% 

21% 

1% 
20% 

9^0 



60% 
40% 



Sources: Attrition Phone Survey, ESC Student; Experience Quest ionnn i tc. "^u' 
College files.. 
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Figure 3 
Reasons for Withdrawal 
Empire^ State College Attrition Study 



Reasons for Withdrawal* 



Personal. problems (e.g., health, family obligations, 
moved away) 

Job problems (e.g., too demanding of my time) 

Mentor problems (e.g., did not like, unproductive 
relationship) ^ _ 

Financial problems 

Problems with ESC program and/or procedures (e.g,, con- 
fusing, too much independence for me) 

Problems with bureaucracy (e.g., billi^ig) 

i 

Problems with portfolio / 
Problems matching my goals to the College 
No problems « 

Transfer to another college 
Found ESC too structured 
Other 



Percent 



41 
31 

21 
15 

15 
12 
12 
9 

^ 5 

. 4 
1 

6. 



^Since many respondents identified more than one reason for leaving, 
the percent tot'a^ does not add up to 100%. The^percentages were 
based on the number of responses for .each reason.-- 
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Figure 4 , . 

Effects of Educational Experience at ESC 
Empire State College Attrition Study 



Effect Category 



Percent^ 



For the work I did, I learned a lot (increased intellectual 
competence) 

I gained new insight into myself (self-understanding) 

ESC generally positive experience (I think I would have 
done well if not for personal or financial problems) 

I increased my self-confidence 

I got to know my limitations 

ESC helped me to clarify my life purposes 

No effect whatsoever 

I'm disappointed that I did not complete my studies , * 

It was a completely -negative experience 

ESC enabled me to gain college .credits, credit for life 
experience and eventually a degree 

Helped to improve my job competence 



It got my desire for a (j:ollege education out of my syst 
Other 



em 



40 

32 

21 
16 
15 
IS 
12 
10^ 

' 7 



Pei^^entag^s total to more tlian 100 since many respondents identified 
more than one effect from their experience. The percentages were 
calculated on ,the basis of the number of responses for each effect 
category. 
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